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►    TV    LISTINGS, 


w 


'FIRST 

PERSON':  Maria 
Shriver  talks  with 
Delta  Burke  at  9 
p.m.  on  WKJG, 
Channel  33. 


TINY  TRIO:  Charlie  and 
Eliza  Nestel  often  appeared 
with  Jennie  Quigley,  the 
"Scottish  Queen,"  left. 
Charlie  Nestel  and  Quigley 
also  were  once  lovers,  a 
fact  that  was  kept  secret 
until  after  Quigley's  death. 


Commodore 
Foote's  Dream 

Reclining  at  the  close 

of  day 
Upon  my  tiny  bed, 
I  heard  the  whispering 

fairies  say, 
We  come,  with  noiseless 

tread. 
We  come,  brave  little 

Commodore, 
To  measure  height  and  size; 
We  wager  half  our  golden  joys 
That  you  will  win  the  prize. 
We  hear  you  called  the 

smallest  man, 
Your  "little  sister"  smaller, 
And  your  companion, 

Colonel  Small, 
Only  a  trifle  taller. 
Then  rising  from  my  tiny  bed, 
They  saw  that  I  was  smaller, 
For  the  smallest  one  of  all 

their  throng 
Was  eleven  inches  taller. 
Now  since  I've  measured 

with  this  throng, 
Conducted  by  their  plan, 
I  now  proclaim  to  all  the 

world 
That  I'm  the  smallest  man. 
Inscribed  on  the  back 
of  an  early  photograph 
of  Eliza  Nestel,  the  Fairy  Queen 


►    TOMORROW 

Singing  after  supper 

A  new  nightclub  trend  caters  to  those 
who  love  to  warble  in  the  shower  or  sing 
alone  in  the  car. 


►    INSIDE,    8F 

REAL  L.A.  LAW:  TV  should 
offer  police  action  shows  that 
don't  gloss  over  hard  truths. 


Diminutive 
performers 
dazzled  fans 
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NESTEL  DESCENDANTS:  Carl  Smith,  left,  still  has  a  diary,  purse, 
photo  album  and  other  items  that  belonged  to  his  famous  great-aunt 
and  -uncle.  Above:  Abe  and  Ruth  Nestel  of  Churubusco  have  a  100- 
year-old  painting  by  which  to  remember  Abe's  great-aunt  and  -uncle. 


►  Fort  Wayne's  Charlie 
and  Eliza  Nestel 
regaled  audiences 
worldwide. 

By  TANYA  ISCH  CAYLOR 

of  The  News-Sentinel 

Sometime  in  the  early  1860s, 
a  young  man  from  Fort 
Wayne  walked  up  to  the 
White  House  and  demanded 
to  see  President  Lincoln. 

The  president,  as  you  might  imag- 
ine, was  a  busy  guy  in  those  days, 
what  with  the  Civil  War  going  on  and 
all. 

But  that  didn't  intimidate  Char- 


celebrity. 

Nestel  —  who  stood  less  than  30 
inches  tall  or  as  tall  as  46  inches, 
depending  on  whom  you  believe  — 
and  his  sister  Eliza,  eight  years  youn- 
ger and  several  inches  shorter,  were 
touring  the  country  under  the  stage 
names  Commodore  Foote  and  the 
Fairy  Queen. 

Their  size  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  make  them  stars  m  those 
days.  In  the  20  years  since  P.T.  Bar- 
num  had  discovered  a  tiny  man  he 
called  Tom  Thumb,  public  interest  it 
people  with  unusual  physical  charac- 
teristics had  soared. 

Unlike  many  sideshow  acts  of  the 
day,  though,  the  Nestels  were  per- 
fectly proportioned.  The  fact  that 
they  were  talented  actors,  equally 
adept  at  song-and-dance  routines 
dramatic  performances,  made  them 
all  the  more  desirable. 

The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  pair  "gave  great  satisfac- 


The  St.  Louis  Daily  Democrat 
called  them  "first -class  actors," 
adding  that  "none  but  an  eye  wit- 
ness can  imagine  the  humor  of  their 
characterizations." 

And  a  Livingston,  Pa.,  newspaper 
reported  that  the  local  theater 
became  so  jammed  during  a  Nestel 
performance  that  "ladies  fainted, 
seats  were  broken  down,  and  every- 
body felt  uncomfortably  crowded, 
while  at  least  two  hundred  people 
were  unable  to  get  in  at  all." 

Common  folks  weren't  the  only 
ones  interested  in  little  people. 

Barnum  had  won  Tom  Thumb 
early  publicity  by  arranging  for  him 
to  see  Queen  Victoria  and  President 
Polk.  Lincoln  became  a  fan,  too, 
sending  a  wedding  gift  to  Thumb 
when  he  married  another  small  per- 
former in  a  highly  publicized 
ceremony. 

So,  when  the  Nestels  found  them- 
selves in  Washington  for  a  perform- 
ance one  day,  Charlie  Nestel  figured 
Lincoln  would  be  as  eager  to  meet 


him  as  he  was  eager  fc 
president 

He  was  right. 

"Yes  sir,"  the  tiny  : 
as  he  recounted  the  t; 
some  70  years  later,  " 


tthe 


ian  would  say, 
le  to  a  reporter 
walked  right 


up  to  the  White  House  steps  and  told 
the  guard  that  I  was  Charles  Nestel 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  that  I 
wanted  to  see  President  Lincoln." 

The  guard,  Nestel  said,  "let  me 
right  in." 

He  shook  Lincoln's  hand,  and  they 
talked  for  a  few  minutes. 

"He  was  a  big  fellow,  and  I  had 
to  look  up  a  great  ways  to  see  him," 
Nestel  joked. 

When  he  left,  he  had  earned 
another  fan  —  along  with  an  invi- 
tation to  return  one  day  with  his 
sister  and  his  father,  a  prominent 
Fort  Wayne  businessman. 

Carl  Smith  was  just  a  kid  when 
he  first  heard  Uncle  Charlie,  his 
grandmother's  brother,  tell  that  story 
back  in  the  1920s. 

Smith,  now  76,  didn't  think  much 
about  it  at  the  time.  To  him,  Uncle 
Charlie  was  just  the  elderly  relative 
he  escorted  to  the  barbershop  and 
checked  in  on  periodically. 

It  was  only  later,  after  Smith 
inherited  some  of  his  tiny  relatives' 
show  items,  that  he  would  realize 
just  how  famous  they  once  had  been. 

By  then,  most  people  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  them. 

Smallest  siblings 

Nobody  in  the  Nestel  family 
know-  why  two  of  Daniel  and 
Henrietta  Nestel's  seven  children 
ended  up  being  so  short- 
Daniel  Nestel,  a  Prussian  immi- 
grant who  walked  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Fort  Wayne  with  a 
man  named  Fred  Foehlinger  in  1840, 
was  more  than  6  feet  tall.  His  wife 
was  5  feet  10. 

Four  of  their  six  surviving  chil- 
dren were  tall,  including  Smith's 
grandmother,  Charlotte  Brooks,  who 
was  born  between  Charlie  and  Eliza. 

But  Charlie,  who  was  born  in  the 
family  home  behind  his  father's 
blacksmith  shop  in  1848,  quit  grow- 
ing when  he  was  6,  according  to  a 
promotional  pamphlet  the  family 
published  in  the  late  1800s.  And  even 
then,  he  was  only  the  size  "of  a  child 
four  years  of  age." 

Eliza,  born  in  1857,  stopped  grow- 
ing at  age  4,  when  she  was  the  size  of 
a  2-year-old. 

By  that  time,  the  Nestel  mid- 
gets, as  they  were  then  called,  were 
attracting  plenty  of  attention. 

Barnum  came  to  town,  hoping  to 
feature  them  in  his  famous  American 
Museum  in  New  York.  Other  pro- 
moters weren't  far  behind. 

But  Daniel  Nestel,  a  city  coun- 
cilman who  ran  a  wagon  factory  and 
grocery  as  well  as  a  blacksmith  shop, 
didn't  want  his  children  to  become 
side>how  freaks. 

Charlie  Nestel,  then  13,  had 
already  been  educated  at  both  Ger- 
man and  public  schools  and  was 
working  as  a  bookkeeper  for  his 
father.  Eliza,  though  still  a  child,  was 
obviously  intelligent. 

But  when  a  promoter  named  Colo- 
nel Ellinger  came  to  town,  eager  to 
train  the  Nestels  as  professional 
actors  for  a  troupe  he  called  'The 
See  DIMINUTIVE,  Page6F  ► 
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DIMINUTIVE: 

Performers  dazzled 
fans  worldwide 

►  From  Page  IF 

Little  People,"  they  couldn't  resist. 

Proud  performers 

Charlie  Nestel,  who  had  always 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  adopted  the 
name  Commodore  Foote,  choosing 
military-style  uniforms  as  his  cos- 
tume of  choice. 

Eliza  Nestel  became  the  Fairy 
Queen,  appearing  in  dainty  but 
elaborate  gowns. 

They  performed  alone  or  in 
tmupes,  singing  and  dancing  and 
acting  cut  skits,  often  arriving  at  a 
theater  in  a  miniature  custom- 
designed  carriage.  They  traveled 
the  world,  meeting  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  was  a 
lifestyle  they  maintained  over  the 
next  50  years. 

By  the  time  Smith  got  to  know 
them  in  the  1920s,  his  gTeat-aunt 
and  great-uncle  had  already  been 
retired  for  years. 

Eliza  had  gone  blind.  Neither  of 
them  got  around  as  well  as  they 
used  t<>.  Whatever  tnrtunethey 
were  reputed  to  have  made  during 
their  long  careers  was  nearly  gene. 
having  been  drained  by  medical 
bills  and  living  expenses.  This  was 
before  the  creation  of  Social  Secu- 
rity or  Medicare. 

Nonetheless,  the  Nestels'  mod- 
est home  at  927  W.  Dewald  St. 
remained  an  interesting  place  for 
friends  and  family  members  to 
gather. 

Eliza,  who  kept  up  on  current 


CHARLIE  NESTEL:  He  didn't  hesitate  to  intro-  ELIZA  NESTEL:  Charlie's  sister  stopped  grow- 
duce  himself  to  President  Lincoln,  who  became  ing  when  she  was  4.  She  performed  under  the 
an  admirer.  stage  name  Fairy  Queen. 


events  through  the  radio  and  by 
reading  Braille,  still  had  a  sharp 
mind.  And  Charlie  was  as  good- 
natured  as  ever,  sharing  stones  of 
their  travels  and  showing  off  the 
souvenirs  he'd  collected  through 
the  years. 

They  never  complained  about 
their  height.  But  they  were  very 
proud  of  their  careers  —  and  you 
?  otherwise. 


"My  sister  and  I  played  only  or 
the  best  of  concert  and  dramatic 
stages,  and  neither  of  us  ever 
played  in  any  circus  or  sideshow," 
Charlie  Nestel  indignantly  told  a 
reporter  m  \V'A'-\  a  few  months 
before  his  flfith  birthday. 

"We  were  actors,  not  freaks,  an 
our  bookings  were  made  only 
where  our  own  talent  and  skill 
would  be  of  use  m  entertaining  on 


The  Nestels  didn't  get  out  much 
during  the  next  four  years.  But 
they  weren't  forgotten. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
showed  up  with  each  passing  birth- 
day. In  the  spring  of  1937,  a  tiny 
newlywed  couple  from  Chicago 
visited  the  aging  brother  and  sister. 
whom  they'd  never  met  but  long 
admired.  In  the  resulting  photo. 


the  Nestels  look  weary  and 
stooped,  vet  somehow  pleased. 

A  month  later,  on  April  17.  1937, 
Charlie  Nestel  died  at  age  88,  Eliza, 
then  SO  and  bedridden,  was  carried 
to  his  tiny  coffin.  Unable  to  see, 
she  st  roked  his  face  and  bid  him 
g< » .d  bye.  She  died  eight  days  later. 

Her  obituary  was  published  in 
newspapers  nationwide.  It  was, 
they  said,  the  end  of  an  era. 

Only  memories  remain 

Nobody  asks  Smith  about  Com- 
m*  id<  ire  Foote  and  the  Fairv  Queen 
much  anymore, 

Their  fans  are  all  dead,  and  the 
people  who  can  remember  their 
parents  talking  about  them  are 
passing  on,  too. 

The  only  things  left  are  the 
childhood  memories  of  Smith  and 
a  handful  of  second  cousins. 

Every  once  in  a  while  they'll  get 
out  an  old  scrapbook  or  examine 
the  few  mementos  that  remain,  a 
tiny  ring  of  Eliza's  or  a  mono- 
grammed  sash  of  Charlie's. 

Smith  has  a  diary  that  belonged 
to  his  famous  great-uncle  in  1865, 
but  it  doesn't  tell  him  much.  Just 
brief  entries  about  where  they  were 
playing  that  day  and  what  the 
weather  was  like. 

If  they  could  do  it  over  again, 
says  Ruth  Nestel,  whose  husband 
Abe  is  also  a  great-nephew,  they 
would  have  listened  more  carefully 
to  Charlie  and  Eliza  while  they 
were  still  alive. 

"I  guess  we  kind  of  took  them 
for  granted,"  she  says. 

"We  didn't  really  think  about 
them  being  famous  until  a 
were  gone." 
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►    INSIDE,    SF 

REAL 'LA.  LAW:  TV  should 
offer  police  action  shows  that 
don't  gloss  over  hard  truths. 
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